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ABSTRACT 


Byzantine primary sources portray women as both public and secluded figures. 
Scholars have suggested that idealized stereotypes of secluded chaste women or 
fluctuations in the actual practice of secluding women could explain the discrepancy. 
Neither of these theories satisfactorily explains the contradictions. This study determines 
that by tracing the practice of secluding women in the gynaeceum, or women’s quarters, 
from its origins in the ancient Greek world through to the Byzantine period, the 
dichotomy can be solved. By studying the ancient gynaeceum it is determined that 
wealthier women were secluded, but they could leave their homes for certain acceptable 
reasons. Lower class women were not subject to seclusion. By using historical 
documents, literary works, scholarly analysis and archeological evidence, the gynaeceum 
can be detected throughout the centuries and into the Byzantine Empire. The 
contradictory Byzantine sources are easily resolved when interpreted through this ancient 


model of the gynaeceum. 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


The historical study of Byzantine women has greatly changed in the last century. 
In 1909, Reich described how some imperial women, despite seclusion in the palace, 
could at times scheme and manipulate the men in their lives to influence Byzantine 
political history. While briefly acknowledging a smidge of female power, the scholar 
concluded that “the remainder of the Byzantine women were only a fecund background 
to a teeming and tumultuous male population” (145). By 2008, the view of Byzantine 
women had expanded quite a bit. While noting their involvement in imperial affairs, 
James also credited women with accomplishments beyond fertility: “Women founded 
churches and commissioned manuscripts... they built hospitals” (648-649). The 
difference in these two accounts can be explained by the changes in historiography. 
While Reich did use many sources to compile the lives of Byzantine women, his 
approach to analyzing the evidence leaves Byzantine women as an afterthought. James 
has the advantage of writing her piece after the firm establishment of the fields of 
women’s and gender history. These approaches greatly enhance the understanding of the 
role of Byzantine women within their society. 

This is not to say that women’s and gender history is elevating the Byzantine 
women to a class of citizen that they were not. Modern scholars acknowledge that 


Byzantine women were considered inferior, or were second class citizens, in their society 


(James 648; Kazhdan 1). What these historiographical approaches try to uncover is the 
feminine experience and female achievement. They also seek to demonstrate the 
dynamic exchange between gender roles and the larger culture. Weisner-Hank explains 
that “a culture’s gender structures influence every other structure or development” (2). 
Without correctly understanding the gender structures and the feminine experience in the 
Byzantine era, historians would neglect to address a large segment of its society and 
leave the historical record incomplete. 

Byzantine studies have not neglected gender or women’s history. In the past three 
decades many scholars have studied the experiences of Byzantine women. However, 
there is an important topic in this area that deserves further scrutiny. The Byzantine 
gynaeceum, or the practice of secluding women to the home, has not been addressed in a 
satisfactory manner. There is some debate over whether the Byzantine gynaeceum, or 
gynaeconitis, actually existed because the primary sources from the Byzantine era are 
contradictory. The documents of the empire state that women were both restricted to the 
home and also engaged in a public life, an apparent contradiction (Kazhdan 1-17). 
Establishing the status of this institution during this time period is paramount if a correct 
understanding of the Byzantine female experience is to be constructed. Any information 
about Byzantine women would be affected by the knowledge of whether or not women 
were restricted to the home. Therefore, establishing the circumstances of female 


seclusion would benefit Byzantine studies, women’s studies and gender history. 
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However, ascertaining the state of the Byzantine gynaeceum is dependent upon resolving 


the dichotomy present in the primary sources. 


Purpose of the Study 

This study aims to prove the existence of a Byzantine social structure that 
secluded its women in the home while explaining the contradictions in the historical 
record through four stages of research and analysis. First, the existing explanations for 
the dichotomy in the sources and the scholarly consensus on Byzantine seclusion will be 
examined. Evidence from contemporary outside sources will be used to demonstrate how 
the previously proposed theories do not completely resolve these issues while supporting 
the idea that a system of seclusion was in place. Second, the study of Byzantine female 
restriction will be extended to a larger time period. The history and nature of the 
gynaeceum will be investigated from its ancient Greek origins up through the Byzantine 
period until the 1453 fall of Constantinople. This will provide an opportunity to 
understand the nature and function of secluding women in patriarchal societies, with the 
emphasis being placed on culturally Greek areas. Such a continuous history of the 
seclusion of women in the Greek world has not been previously attempted and would add 
much to the scholarship of women’s experiences from the classical age through to the 
medieval world. Third, data will be presented showing that the gynaeceum was 
conclusively a Byzantine institution. Finally, the reasons for the conflicting Byzantine 
sources will be resolved and there will be no reason to doubt that this empire practiced a 


system of restricting female public life. 


CHAPTER 2 
CURRENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Were Byzantine women restricted to the home or could they go out in public? 
Primary sources from the Byzantine Empire contain contradictory evidence that shows 
women were secluded to the gynaeceum, or women’s quarters, as well as being public 
figures. How have scholars previously resolved this contradiction? In 1981, Laiou 
theorized that the seclusion of women to the home waned and waxed through the 
centuries, with the practice being dropped altogether in the twelfth through fourteenth 
centuries (Kazhdan 4). The evidence for this theory lies with the more prominent, public 
roles elite women played during these times (Kazhdan and Epstein 101). In 1995, 
Angold suggested the existence of male literary idealistic stereotypes of women being 
“confined to the domestic sphere” that were not based in historical reality (Angold 433; 
Kazhdan 5). In 1997, Kazhdan took these theories into consideration and studied the 
domestic lives of Byzantine women in an effort to determine their experiences. He felt 
that “only if we find palpable traces of the Byzantine gynaeceum shall we be entitled to 
speak about the confinement of women in the empire of the Rhomaioi” (5). He poured 
through hagiographies, historical documents, works of literature and archeological 
reports to look for evidence of a Byzantine gynaeceum. In many different centuries, he 
found a variety of works that claimed Byzantine women were confined. However, he 


also observed many other sources that portrayed women in the public sphere involved in 


social, philanthropic and economic activities. To sum up his findings, Kazhdan notes: 
“Thus our sources are ambivalent: on the one hand, we hear that women were confined 
within the women’s quarters and, on the other, they moved freely, participated in 
economic activities, [and] attended banquets” (3-4). Since his search resulted in evidence 
that was “scanty and chronologically not homogeneous.... [and] not sufficient for a 
persuasive conclusion” (16-17), neither Angold’s or Laiou’s theories could be proven or 
disproven. The current state of Byzantine archaeology did not help resolve the issue 
either. Kazhdan amply affirmed an unresolved dichotomy in the sources that showed a 
social system that confined women and a society where women moved freely about the 
streets. 

Today, most scholars still use Angold’s or Laiou’s theories to explain the female 
experience in the Byzantine Empire. Connor, in Women of Byzantium, cites Laiou and 
writes that elite women were most restricted in the early period, “unless they joined a 
nunnery” where some freedom could be gained (267). Garland, in Byzantine Women, 
states that “far from being bound in seclusion, silence and submission, Byzantine women 
in reality enjoyed a relative freedom” (161). In the Oxford Handbook of Byzantine 
Studies readers are warned to consider the influence of male stereotypes of women in the 
primary sources, as they do not reflect the entire female experience, alluding to the idea 
that women were not as secluded as the sources maintain (James 646). Thus, the idea of 


restriction to the women’s quarters is not a strongly sustained idea in current scholarship. 


Based upon the published scholarship, it almost seems unnecessary to even try to 
prove the existence of a Byzantine gynaeceum. After all, Byzantium, especially in its 
early centuries, had dozens of politically and religiously active women. For example, 
Irene (b.752 - d. 803) and Theodora II (ruled 842-855) were sovereign leaders who held 
the title of emperor. Although Christian Byzantine women were denied any office in 
church hierarchy, as Empress Consort, Irene was able to convene an ecumenical council 
with full papal approval. Byzantine women had achieved a level of political and 
religious power that was rarely seen in the ancient and early medieval worlds. If these 
women were secluded in the gynaeceum, how could they participate in the political and 
religious matters of the day? Laiou’s theory suggests that women might have been 
secluded only during certain centuries of the empire. However, the questions conceming 
Byzantine female power and its ability to co-exist with a system of female seclusion still 
linger over the historical record. 

In the last decade, much research has been completed not only on the lives of 
Byzantine women but on all women in the ancient and medieval worlds, as well. Their 
economic, religious, political and cultural lives have all been examined and a greater 
understanding of the feminine experience has been gained. With this new evidence, this 
paper suggests that the contradictory sources of the Byzantine Empire are actually 
reflecting a historical reality. Some women of the empire were secluded in the home, 
while other women operated in the public sphere. To prove this theory and explain how 


the Byzantine system of female seclusion worked, contemporary sources from non- 
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Byzantine authors will be introduced to demonstrate that the contradictions represented in 
the primary sources were an actual historical reality. 

While this study does uphold the seclusion of Byzantine women in a fashion 
similar to the ancient world, it does acknowledge that most of the sources are male voices. 
Strong attempts have been made to uncover any female testimony and, when possible, 
they are included. These female writings support the idea of restriction. However, this 
paper asserts that even with the overwhelmingly male voices presented in this research, a 
better view of the Byzantine female experience can be gained by tracing the history and 
practice of the gynaeceum. In addition, it will offer a solid explanation of why the 


ambiguity in the Byzantine sources exists. 


Evidence from Arab Sources 

Contemporary Muslim writers recorded the phenomenon of Byzantine women as 
being both public and private figures. In a study published around the time of Kazhdan’s, 
El-Cheikh searched Arab sources for information on Byzantine women in order to 
provide a basis for Arab gender ideology and assumptions about women. She found that 
the Arab sources recorded two types of women: “The Byzantine woman in our sources is 
thus either a prostitute roaming in public areas or a commendable woman keeping to her 
private space” (242). Even though the views of public women being prostitutes were 
probably “blatant exaggerations concerning sexual promiscuity” (240), the Arab writings 
mirror Kazhdan’s findings that women were both at once confined to home or moved 


freely about. Given the chronic antagonism between these two peoples, it is not likely 


that Arab sources would be promoting the Byzantine social ideal of homebound chaste 
females, if it were not based in reality. Thus, the idealized stereotypes of Byzantine 
male chroniclers, while they probably influenced the literature, cannot solely explain the 
contradiction in the sources. 

Arab writers perceived Byzantine women in public to be prostitutes or at the very 
least, of questionable moral character. The philosopher Abd al-Djabbar writes that 
Byzantine women ran markets for prostitution and sat in the doorways of their shops 
“uncovered and conspicuous” (241). Other types of public women were referenced in 
Arab documents such as beggars, members of bridal processions and even brides 
parading through the streets unveiled for all to see (241). This type of observed behavior 
led one Arab to describe Byzantine females as “the most shameless women in the whole 
world” (241). It is very possible that the Arab observers lumped all public women, 
except the brides and beggars, into the prostitute category based upon what El Cheikh 
describes as the “perceptions, feelings, attitudes and judgments of Arab men” (240-244). 
The records clearly show that women, whether they be prostitutes, brides or beggars, 
were known to be on the streets of Byzantium by both Muslim and Byzantine sources. 

As for women in seclusion, the Arab writers became acquainted with their 
existence through a variety of ways including invasion, imprisonment or intermarriage. 
During an invasion in the late 8 century, the Caliph Harun al-Rashid, took the daughter 
of a nobleman captive and recreated her secluded lifestyle by building her a fortress on 


the Euphrates “to remind her of her own fortress in bilad al-rum [country of Rome]” 


(240). The Arabs were also aware of the 4" century Persian king, Shapur IT, who was 
held prisoner in the Byzantine Palace and made some comments on the royal women. In 
addition, Byzantine women were known to be the mothers of caliphs. The 10" century 
Caliph al-Muqtadir was the son and great grandson of Byzantine women (243). Arab 
sources describe these secluded women as spending their time wisely engaged in textile 
production (242). Thus, the Arab sources confirm the fact that Byzantine women were 
often secluded in the home. 

Kazhdan’s study focused primarily on the 9" through 12" centuries while El- 
Cheikh’s work detailed documents from the 8" through the 1 1" centuries. Since the 
Arab sources can corroborate the dichotomous writings that Kazhdan located, one could 
safely conclude that women were both public and private figures in Byzantium. This 
conclusion leads to more questions. Who was secluded? Who could roam free? Why was 
this so? Were some women in public only on their wedding day? Were the shop women 
all prostitutes? Or were all women allowed in the marketplace? Does the existence of 
these dual roles indicate a breakdown in the practice of the gynaeceum, as Laiou suggests 
happened in the later empire? This study turns to the history of the Greek gynaeceum to 


answer these questions. 


10. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


For some, the mere mention of Ancient Greece can conjure up powerful images of 
misogyny. In 2003, Robinson claimed “When it comes to women in the democracy, a 
category with no direct impact on politics, one must ask what accounts for the 
philosophers’ tirades, whose tones when not simply comic, verge on the hysterical. 

There was, to be sure, a long tradition of Greek misogyny” (286). Anecdotes from the 
era also perpetuate such notions. Aristotle, that bastion of knowledge whose influence on 
western history was immense, once wrote “The creation of a female was always a 
mistake” (qtd. in Walters para 1). The classical tragedian Euripides quipped “Neither 
earth nor ocean produces a creature as savage and monstrous as a woman” (qtd. in 

_ Applewhite 412). It might seem logical that a culture with such attitudes would naturally 
banish women to a life of seclusion; in fact it might appear to be the very reason. What 
Greek male would want a savage and monstrous creation roaming the streets wreaking 
havoc? However, the reasons for female seclusion in the Greek world are much more 
complex. Sperling asserts that Aristotle’s rhetoric and assignment of a secondary status 
is just an “acceptance of the status quo” (83). Female seclusion has much more to do 
with social order than perceived monstrosities. 

The Greek practice of secluding women is an example of the ways that some 


patriarchal cultures handled social order. The International World History Project 
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defines patriarchal societies as cultures “run by men and based on the assumption that 
men directed political, economic and cultural life’ (IWHP). In all societies, including 
non-patriarchies, most women find that nature dictates the role of motherhood. A good 
portion of their time is then occupied with pregnancy, birth and child rearing. Nature 
also dictates that women have less physical strength than men. When these natural 
tendencies occur in patriarchal societies, especially pre-industrial agricultural patriarchies 
such as Ancient Greece and Byzantium, particular characteristics emerge. Because 
Greece and Byzantium had a dependency on the ox and heavy plow to grow subsistence 
and surplus crops, women were removed from economic power because only men had 
the physical strength and biological freedom to directly participate in this crucial 
economic activity (Chafetz 2004; Spain 1993). Since the ownership of land is also tied to 
economic wealth in such societies, scholars find that a “tight control over women’s 
sexuality developed, especially for the privileged classes as men sought to guarantee the 
paternity of offspring who would inherit their property” and social customs such as 
seclusion, foot binding and concealing clothes were practiced (Chafetz 275). Applying 
these observations to Greek society, the assumption would be that women were secluded 
at home to contro] sexuality, the production of offspring, and ultimately the line of 
inheritance. 

Studies of ancient Greece document this phenomenon. A survey of mythology in 
literature and art was conducted by Walcot to assess the Greeks’ attitude towards women. 


His effort concluded that “the evidence provided by Greek mythology is sufficient. ..to 
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confirm that Greek attitudes toward women were conditioned by man’s fear of woman’s 
sexuality” (40 - 46). It was a threat to a man’s personal honor if a woman in his care 
acted badly, because her actions could cast doubts upon her virtue and ultimately, 
paternity of any offspring. Walcot further defined arranged marriages and confinement 
as the social institutions created to address the problem. In addition, Davidson analyzed 
the lives of ancient Athenian women by examining legal documents, histories and 
orations. His conclusion is that “decent women in Athens were supposed to be 
secluded...so invisible were they that in extreme cases their very existence might be 
called into question” (127). Davidson and Walcot demonstrate the domination of Greek 
men over female sexuality resulted in the gynaeceum. Women who were secluded could 
only be sexually available to husbands or kept safe for future husbands. 

If we return to Spain’s work, an interesting caveat is revealed. In patriarchal 
societies the seclusion of women “varies by age and stage of the life cycle and by race, 
class, and ethnicity” (138). Davidson’s work is supportive of this idea because he does 
document the existence of women in the public sphere. With the flair of Carl Linneas, 
Davidson classifies public women, or what he calls ‘nonwives,’ by level of prostitution. 
The hetaeras were well paid and highly educated concubines. Flute girls provided both 
music and sex at banquets. Slaves were bought to become or often became concubines 
during their servitude. Last, brothel women serviced anyone for a tiny amount of money. 
Davidson’s view of public women as prostitutes, based upon Greek primary sources, is 


very reminiscent of the Arab view of public Byzantine women. 
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Another study of Greek literature and historical documents indicated that the 
gynaeceum was the experience of only urban, middle to upper class women (Cohen 
1989). This study recorded many instances where women, not of any ill repute, were 
found in the public sphere. Cohen concluded that Greek lower class females needed to 
work in the field, sell goods in the marketplace and fetch water. It was only those 
families who were wealthy enough to “afford enough slaves so that the woman could stay 
home” that practiced seclusion in the “extreme” sense (9). In addition, Cohen found that 
even the upper class women were able to leave the home for some religious festivals, 
funerals and to visit female relatives and friends. Cohen reported that: 
Statements to the effect that women never leave the house in practice 
mean that they never leave the house without a purpose, a purpose that 
will be regarded as legitimate in the eyes of the community — for example, 
going to the fountain, going to work in the fields, visiting a neighbor, etc. 
(11) 
He also noted that upper class, adolescent girls were the most secluded and might not 
have been allowed out for even the above reasons. Thus, some ancient Greek women, 
based upon their class or age, were more secluded than others, with the less secluded not 
necessarily being prostitutes. 
Other works substantiated Cohen’s findings. Burton found evidence of women at 
wedding feasts and some religious festivals, although segregation of the sexes was 


probably practiced at such events (157-159). With a more dramatic style, Davidson 
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concurs that women left the gynaeceum for legitimate reasons. He notes that “women 
who wanted to preserve a reputation for decency rarely stayed out of doors except under 
pressing necessity and a thick cloak” (78). His work contained examples from primary 
sources where women, even upper class females, found it necessary to enter the public 
realm. The primary sources do not indicate that prostitution was involved. For example, 
the papers of Demosthenes showed that public jobs for women include field workers and 
ribbons selling. Another of his speeches shows more diversity: 

Poverty often forces free men to do slavish things, but it would be fairer to pity 

them than to destroy them. For I have heard of many women, citizen women, 

who became wet nurses and loom—workers and grape pickers because of the 
disasters suffered by the city in those times, and many of them are rich now, 

having left poverty behind. (41-50) 

From theses different studies on ancient Greek women it can be concluded that being 
seen in public is not necessarily a sign of prostitution, but the less visible a woman was, 
the higher her social status. 

When the ‘pressing necessity’ rose, women of the gynaeceum were covered by 
more than a heavy cloak. Greek laws regulated the public movements of women. In the 
case of funerals, only certain women related to the deceased could attend, as is indicated 
from this law from the late 5" century: 

In the event that a person dies, when he is carried out, no women should go.... 


other than those polluted (by the death). Those polluted are the mother and wife 
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and sisters and daughters, and in addition to these not more than five women, the 
daughters’ children and cousins; no one else (qtd. in Lefkowitz and Fant 77). 

Another similar law is recorded in the speeches of Demosthenes: 
And the men shall walk in front, when they carry him out, and the women behind. 
And no woman less than sixty years of age shall be permitted to enter the 
chamber of the deceased, or to follow the deceased when he is carried to the 
tomb, except those who are within the degree of children of cousins. (62) 
Rules concerning religious functions were more liberal as only some women were 
prohibited: “It shall not be lawful for the woman to be admitted to the public sacrifices, 
if she has been caught with an adulterer. If she gains entrance, she shall be liable to 
suffer any ill-treatment whatsoever, short of death, and impunity” (qtd. in Lefkowitz and 
Fant 86). This law was further explained in an ancient legal text as such: 
The reason why the law permitted the infliction with impunity of any ill-treatment 
upon her except death, was to avoid any pollution or sacrilege in the temple; it 
holds out for women a threat terrifying enough to deter them from unrestraint or 
any sort of misbehaviour, and compel them to carry out their duties at home, 
teaching them that if anyone misbehaves in this fashion, she will be banished not 
only from her husband's house but from the public places of worship. (87) 
Thus, women were encouraged to participate in public worship. Women caught in 


adulterous relationships were banned not only because it might offend the gods, but the 
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threat of having their public privileges taken away would serve to keep licentious 
activities in check. 

Davidson, even with his emphasis on wife invisibility, recognizes their visible 
presence in religious worship: “Hetaeras, like married women, can be caught site of at 
festivals” (133). How could hetaeras be at religious functions if they were sleeping with 
married men? By ancient Greek definition this was not an adulterous relationship. 
According to the Draconian laws, for a woman to be caught with an adulterer she would 
have to be married and have slept with a man other than her husband (77). The hetaeras, 
not being married, could then attend such festivals. 

If court testimony from a murder trial in Ancient Greece is examined, a clear 
picture forms for the reasonable public outings described by Cohen and the class 
distinctions observed by Spain. One section of the defense testimony, provided by a 
cuckolded husband charged with the murder of the interloping male, is transcribed by 
Lysias to read: 

Well, members of the jury, in the beginning she was the best of women. She was 

a clever housewife, economical and exact in her management of everything. But 

then, my mother died; and her death has proved to be the source of all my troubles, 

because it was when my wife went to the funeral that this man Eratosthenes saw 
her; and as time went on, he was able to seduce her. He kept a look out for our 
maid who goes to market; and approaching her with his suggestions, he succeeded 


in corrupting her mistress. (qtd. in Lefkowitz and Fant 66-67) 
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This passage illustrates the dangers of a wife in public because another male might desire 
after her. It also hints at why funerary laws restricting the number of women in 
attendance were established. There was a danger of women being seen by other males at 
such occasions. This segment also speaks to the class distinctions as the maid goes 
openly to the market. Note that there is no hint that this maid servant is moonlighting as 
a prostitute, despite her public forays. In fact, later testimony by the husband makes it 
clear that he has never slept with the maid, nor had any such intentions. Whether that 
testimony is true is another matter, but by relating that information thinking it could be 
believed indicates that not all slaves were sex workers, despite the possibility. Other 
portions of this testimony illuminate the female experience in the Greek gynaeceum: 
Now first of all, gentlemen, I must explain that I have a small house which 
is divided into two-the men's quarters and the women's-each having the 
same space, the women upstairs and the men downstairs....... I asked her 
why the doors had been creaking during the night. She explained that the 
lamp beside the baby had gone out, and that she had then gone to get a 
light from the neighbors. (67) 
This quote demonstrates the separateness of the women’s quarters, but also shows how it 
might be possible for a woman could visit her neighbors as Cohen states. In her desire to 
dismiss the strange noises, the wife uses a trip to the neighbors as a plausible explanation. 
The last relevant passage of the testimony reads: “When I was in the country my 


wife had gone to a religious service with this man's mother” (67). This comment implies 
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that women could leave the women’s quarters and freely attended religious events, albeit 
in the company of other women, without social censure. This segment reveals that 
women had contact with women of other households, even enough interaction to arrange 
an outing to a temple. 

The conclusions drawn from all of the above information indicate that not all 
classical Greek women were secluded in the home. It was a primarily urban, upper 
middle class experience. Public women were not necessarily prostitutes, they could also 
be slaves, servants, merchants, field workers and other members of the lower classes. 
However, being in public could leave one open to sexual exploitation. The maid 
described by Lysias could not only be approached by the husband, but the access the 
interloper had shows a certain vulnerability of public women. While the gynaeceum 
protected certain women from being sexually available to other men, it still allowed 


women to leave for certain, socially acceptable reasons. 


Leaving the Gynaeceum for Religion 
Religion seems to be a primary and certainly the least restricted reason for women 
to leave the gynaeceum. It would then be helpful to create an understanding of the 
female religious role in Ancient Greece. In this polytheistic culture it was necessary for 
all to participate in placating the gods. Holland summarizes that in classical Greece, 
especially Athens, the focus was “not on the individual but on the polis.....the well-being 


of the polis depends on divine favor, and the gods must be appeased at all costs” (43-44). 
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Thus women’s participation was crucial to help in this matter, as long as their activities 
did not offend the gods such as an adulterous woman entering the temple. 

Priestesses were needed to staff the temples of the goddesses and the Dionysiatic 
cults. Usually aristocratic women were chosen for these roles and in order to participate, 
their sexual activity was restricted. An oath of the Dionysiatic cults reads: “I practice 
chastity, and am pure and undefiled of all things which bring impurity, including 
intercourse with men; I perform the sacrament of the wine-festival and the holy Bacchic 
rites according to the ancestral usage and at the appointed times” (qtd. in Lefkowitz & 
Fant 86). Rules such as this spat to be another way of controlling the sexuality of 
women who are not secluded to the gynaeceum. 

While only a handful of aristocratic women were able to fill these official roles, 
the rest of the female population played a much larger role in the offering of sacrifices, 
festivals and temple visits. It is true that women were barred in the worship of warriors, 
such as Herakles and Agamemnon. For example, a temple to Herakles lists the following 
prohibitions: “Goat is prohibited, so is pig. Women are prohibited” (qtd. in Osborne 392). 
In many other places, females are specifically included. In a temple of Demeter it is 
written: “To Athena Patroia sacrificial rights are performed every other year and women 
obtain a cut” (392). Some of the festivals are known to be attended by both men and 
women, such as Hera’s Argive and Apollo’s Thargelia festivals. However, there is a 
belief that men and women were segregated at such events (Burton 157). Other religious 


activities seem to be designed just for women. There are records of all-female festivals, 
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sponsored by the polis, honoring Demeter, Artemis and Athena (151). In addition, 
women would hold religious events in the privacy of their own homes, usually to honor 
Aphrodite, and invite their friends over for the evening (152). Feasts for individual 
Greek gods were usually held every year or every other year, allowing for several 
festivals per year. However, individual trips to the temple were at the discretion of the 
worshipper and were often conducted as social outings. Upper class women would 
gather a traveling party and go to the temple to make their offerings. One description of 
such a temple visit follows: “...they sacrifice and have a luncheon feast which includes 
wine, mutton and various other treats. The women also bring rugs on which to recline or 
sit” (Burton 153). While many religious activities were segregated by gender, women 
still moved outside the home to arrange, attend and participate in these functions. It was 
not only acceptable, but often sponsored by the state, indicating a need for female 
participation in such events. These practices also speak to the network of friends and 
neighbors, described by Cohen, in which upper class women could socialize and move 
around. It must be noted that women traveled in groups and the ability to host such 
events indicated wealth. Thus, the upper class Greek women of means could readily 


leave home for worship. 


The Gynaeceum in the Hellenistic Era 
In the centuries following the golden age of classical Greece, the culture of 
Athens was spread. Colonies were set up and new Hellenized cities rose, populated by 


Greek immigrants. There are some scholars who feel that the Hellenistic age broke the 
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chains of seclusion experienced in classical Greece. Tetlow states: “In the Hellenistic 
period, the lives of women changed radically.....women came out of seclusion, out of 
their houses, into freedom” (235). She points to women working, studying philosophy, 
and becoming poets, painters and musicians. It seems like things have changed 
drastically. However, this is an unrealistic view. Tetlow is quick to point out that it is 
amongst the lower classes that women work in the markets and trades. Cohen and 
Davidson both demonstrated that this was already the case in Ancient Greece. While in 
the modern world, working outside the home often results in a higher economic status for 
women, in Ancient Greece, it has been shown that working in public often decreased a 
women’s status in society. Davidson does find that more women are working in the 
Hellenistic world and finds an additional, unfortunate twist to this situation. More 
women were becoming destitute and turning to the sex industry for income. He bases his 
conclusions first on poetic writings of the period where there was a play on the 
interchangeability of the words for Athena’s industry (weaving) and Aphrodite’s trade 
(prostitution) (87-88). He feels that women who engaged in either trade in a ‘factory’ 
setting were probably slaves and free women fallen on hard times. Weavers became 
prostitutes to earn more than loom work and old prostitutes were relegated to the loom. 
To bolster his theory, Davidson uses archeological evidence from Building Z in Athens 
that suggests prostitutes wove between their clients’ visits. In the archeological record, 
hundreds of loom weights are mixed in with wine cups, cosmetic items and artworks of 


Aphrodite (85-87). The excavators of Building Z also feel that the material remains 
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indicate that the structure was a brothel in the Hellenistic age (Van Straten 107). Thus, 
working in trades did not necessarily translate to a positive public freedom for Hellenistic 
women. 

Being employed as a musician for some women was a euphemism for being a 
prostitute. Davidson classified a whole group of females into the prostitution class of 
flute girls: “Along with other music girls, auletrides (flute girls) played an important role 
at the symposium, entertaining guests with music at the beginning and with sex at the end 
of the party” (81). In the Hellenistic world, being a female musician did not have a 
refined connotation. One ancient wrote of flute girls as “just past puberty they take a fee 
and no time at all to sap the strength of cargo men” (qtd. in Davidson 81). 

Tetlow is correct in her assertion that the era witnessed the political presence of a 
few women. It must be noted that the democratic political system of Athens was replaced 
with dynastic rule in most parts of the Hellenized world. Women associated with the 
Macedonian monarchs have a strong presence in the historical record. The Philippenum 
held two statues depicting Philip of Macedonia’s mother and one of his wives, Alexander 
the Great’s mother (Carney 24). Much of their power and intrigue came from the court 
life practiced by the Macedonian kings. The polygamous marriages of the kings created 
a situation where wives would scheme and plot to make sure their offspring inherited the 
throne. Carney has extensively studied the Macedonian monarchy and concludes that the 
royal women were more politically prominent than classical women. This was due to 


their membership in the royal clan by birth or marriage. Carney found that the largest 
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public role these women played was in religious cult activities and cult temples began to 
appear for some Hellenistic queens. This involvement of women in connection with 
some type of divine or cultic activity was not that far removed from their involvement in 
religious activities in the classical age. Hellenistic women usually affiliated with the 
worship of Aphrodite. Carney states: “My survey of the initial development of cultic 
honors for women in the Greek world suggests that it began at the end of the fourth 
century with the association of royal wives...with Aphrodite” (39). Thus, the new 
practice would not be too far out of the realm of comfort for most Greek men as women 
were traditionally encouraged to participate in religious activities. According to Carney, 
the new cults even enhanced the power of the dynastic kings: “these cults for women 
associated with rulers form part of a collection of practices developed in the late fourth 
century that used royal women to help legitimize the newly emergent dynasties” (40). 

Women also had a political presence in Hellenized Egypt, where the Ptolemaic 
dynasty was in power. For example, Queen Bernice II was portrayed on coins and owned 
racehorses. Bernice’s famous descendant, Cleopatra, actually ruled as Pharaoh. 
However, these instances could be a reflection of the original Egyptian culture that did 
not seclude its women. Previously, an indigenous woman, Hatshepsut, also ruled as 
Pharaoh. Egypt’s foray into female rule might seem encouraging for the female situation. 
However, when a marriage contract from Tebtunis circa the first century BCE is read one 
gets the sense that most women do not share in the royal power: “Apollonia agrees to live 


with Philiscus in obedience to him, as is appropriate for a wife to her husband, possessing 
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with him the property that they have in common...... Apollonia is not to stay away for a 
night or a day from Philiscus' household without Philiscus’ knowledge” (qtd. in 
Lefkowitz and Fant 90). Interestingly enough, both parties were given instruction on 
what to do if they wanted to leave the marriage, showing an option not available to 
classical Greek women. 

What of the female philosophers of the Hellenistic era? In a 1998 study of the 
social and economic history of the Hellenistic world, Rostovotezeff noted “the 
philosophical movements in the Hellenistic period, such as the Cynics and Stoics.... tried 
to establish the irrelevancy of the distinctions between men and women” (1110). 
Davidson has not uncovered any evidence alluding to their moonlighting as prostitutes. 
However, the women who did participate in philosophical rhetoric within the public 
domain could be subjected to poor treatment. The female philosopher Hipparchia once 
successfully argued against a man who in an angry response tried to rip her cloak off 
(Burton 148). This female philosopher is a rare example of a woman who was not a 
prostitutes or slave and is recorded attending male Greek symposiums. However, 
philosophy was apparently not a completely suitable or widespread reason to leave the 
gynaeceum. As Rostovotezeff concludes, these philosophical movements did not achieve 
a widespread liberation of women and those who were secluded in classical times were 
still secluded in the Hellenistic era (1111). 

This time period did see a rise in women poets. Works from nine women have 


been found. Considering that the poems of only one classical age poetess survive, this is 
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remarkable. However, a group of scholars has concluded that these composers were 
probably women of the gynaeceum: “Women poets probably read the works of other 
writers and wrote their own poetry in the privacy of their own homes” (Foley 167). We 
have some of the poems that women wrote and indeed their own voices confirm that the 
gynaeceum operated much in the same way as in the golden age of Greece. Erinna, a 
young unmarried woman from Telos describes her childhood in the gynaeceum: “And 
playing tortoise you ran along the yard of the great hall...As little girls we slept with 
dolls in our rooms like women without their worries” (qtd. in Barnard 205). She goes on 
to bemoan that her friend marries and forgets her and then dies, Erinna laments: “So, 
weeping over you, I must still omit your funeral. My feet are not so impure as to leave 
the house” (205). This passage possibly indicates her inability as a friend, not a relative, 
or as an unmarried woman, to leave the home and attend the funeral. It also demonstrates 
her seclusion in the home. Anyte, a woman of the 3 century BCE, also writes of the 
female experience in the Hellenistic world. “I weep for Antibia, a virgin. Many suitors 
wanted her and came to her father’s house, because she was known for her beauty and 
cleverness. But deadly Fate sent all their hopes rolling away” (qtd. in Lefkowitz and Fant 
6). While not directly listing the gynaeceum, one could infer that Antibia is secluded at 
her father’s house. Her beauty and cleverness were probably known through the social 
network of noble women or possibly in outings to the temple, where suitors might catch a 
glimpse of her. Temple outings were still in practice as another female poet, Nossi, 


describes in her verse entitled Polyarchis: “Let’s go to the temple of Aphrodite to see 
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how her statue is intricately worked from gold” (7). The Hellenistic women poets 
confirm through their writings that the experience of elite women was seclusion in the 
home with religion as an acceptable reason for leaving. 

Thus, the institution of female seclusion persisted into the Hellenistic period. If 
more women appeared in public it was due to a loss of status rather than a rise in personal 
liberties. Women were in the public domain to work. However, if a woman was 
associated with a royal dynasty she could gain a socially acceptable public presence 
through her affiliation with the reigning family and religious patronage. The best known 
female philosopher also appeared in public with her philosopher husband. Thus, a 
powerful public presence was possible for a few women who were associated with 
influential men. 

Seclusion Continues into the Roman Empire 
And the Early Christian Era 

The Romans conquered the Greek mainland and Asia Minor where Greek cultural 
influence was deeply entrenched. However, while the Romans exacted taxes, imposed 
rule and set up colonies, the culture of the Greek world remained much as it was before. 
Ever practical, Rome actually supported the spread of Greek culture over certain areas of 
the empire, to help colonize sections of the Roman Empire. The creation of new urban 
colonies in Thrace and Asia Minor “served as centers of Hellenization” (Jones 6). For 


Rome, it was just one of several ways to control parts of the empire. 
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While the Roman conquerors let the Greek world stay culturally Greek, they did 
notice the existence of the gynaeceum. The Roman Cornelius Lepos wrote: 
...whose wife is not prominent at home or not involved in society. In Greece 
things are far different. For neither is a wife invited to a dinner party, except of 
relatives, not does she pass her life except in the inner part of the house, which is 
called the woman’s quarters, where a man is not welcome save a close relation. 
(qtd. in Cotter 362) 
Cicero also writes of the seclusion of Greek women in the following account: 
Rubrius ....said “Tell me Philodamus, why not send for your daughters to come in 
and see us?” The respectable and elderly father received the rascal’s suggestion 
with astonished silence. As Rubrius persisted, he replied in order to say 
something, that it was not the Greek custom for women to be present at a man’s 
dinner party. (qtd. in Cotter 362) 
While the proper place of Roman wives was primarily the home, they were not limited to 
it nor completely cut off from public life. Wives attended social functions with their 
husbands, unlike the Greeks, who only had female entertainers or slaves at their 
symposiums (Burton 167). The Greek gynaeceum was different enough from Roman 
ideals that the conquerors could easily detect its existence. 
However, many aspects of Roman culture, while not advocating the seclusion of 
women, would not have conflicted with practice of the gynaeceum. Roman culture 


would have reinforced the practice of a homebound, non-public Greek female and not 
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encouraged anything different. Ancient Roman sources commend women who knew their 
true place. For example, a first century tomb inscription reads “Here lies Amymone wife 
of Marcus best and most beautiful, worker in wool, pious, chaste, thrifty faithful, a 
stayer-at-home” (qtd. in Lefkowitz & Fant 17). While the philosophers of the Hellenistic 
age were thought to elevate the position of a few women, a first century AD Roman Stoic 
detailed what philosophy truly means for women. Musonius Rufus, who was considered 
to look positively on women in comparison to his contemporaries, wrote: 

Let us consider in detail the qualities that a woman who seeks to be good must 
possess, for it will be apparent that she could acquire each of these qualities from 
the practice of philosophy. In the first place a woman must run her household and 
pick out what is beneficial for her home and take charge of the household slaves. 
In these activities I claim that philosophy is particularly helpful..... I would not 
advise women who practice philosophy or men either to abandon their required 
work merely to hold discussions. (qtd. in Lefkowitz & Fant 51) 
Thus Roman women, although not limited to the home, were believed to belong there, 
especially if one wanted to be considered good and admirable in the eyes of Roman 
society. 
Roman women did not have political roles, so the female public female power 
amassed by the Hellenistic queens was eliminated during the Roman Republic. There are 


a few recorded cases where women tried to speak in the public forum and, no matter how 
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just the cause, these women were subject to beatings and repudiations while attempting to 
speak. One husband eulogized his wife for her public punishment on his behalf: 

But I must say that the bitterest thing that happened to me in my life befell me 
through what happened to you. When thanks to the kindness and judgment of the 
absent Caesar Augustus I had been restored to my county as a citizen, Marcus 
Lepidus, his colleague, who was present, was comforted with your request 
concerning my recall, and you lay prostrate at his feet, and you were not only not 
raised up but were dragged away and carried off brutally like a slave. But 
although your body was full of bruises, your spirit was unbroken... 'Laudatio 
Turiae' (qtd. in Lefkowitz and Fant 137) 
Women of the Greco-Roman world “not only were women denied public offices, they 
were expected to refrain from any formal public behavior” (Cotter 367). These Roman 
ideals would not have clashed with the Greek gynaeceum. While they certainly did not 
advocate seclusion, they reinforced women staying home with no politicel or public voice. 
This support of traditional roles and non-interfering Roman attitude towards 
Greek culture allowed the practice of bactuand women to the home to continue well into 
the Roman Christian period. Strong evidence comes from the Contra Celsum III by 
Origen who details pagan criticism of Christian exploitation of the gynaeceum to win 
converts. Written in the mid-3™ century CE, the book states: 
We see them in our own houses....the most uneducated and vulgar persons, not 


daring to say a word in the presence of their masters, who are older and wiser; but 
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when they get hold of the children in private, and silly women with them, they are 
wonderfully eloquent....but if while they are speaking, they see some of the 
children’s teachers, some wiser person or their father coming, the more cautious 
of them will be gone in a moment, and the more impudent will egg on the 
children to throw off the reins —whispering to them that...they must come with 
the women and the little children that play with them, to the gynaeconitis 
(women’s quarters). (qtd. in Den Boer 61) 

Whether the accusations against Christians may or may not be true, the passage clearly 
demonstrates that the gynaeceum still existed well into the Christian period of the Roman 
Empire. 

Legal evidence also supports the idea that women were secluded at home during 
this period. From the late Roman period there are many legal decrees about the modesty 
the restricting women to the home in the Eastern (culturally Greek) empire. First, in 324, 
Constantine included the following in his legal code: 

We have decreed that women. ..are able to earn the right of legal age after they 

have turned eighteen; but (only) those whom an honorable character, an 

intelligent mind, and a steady reputation commend. But on account of (their) 
modesty and sense of shame, we do not force them to be pointed out by witnesses 

in a public gathering. (qtd. in Grubbs 50) 


In the fifth century, this modesty was bolstered by further legislation. Jill Gorman states: 
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The idea that elite women must remain secluded in order to protect their virginity 

was widespread in both pagan and Christian sources. For Roman legislation 

concerning the seclusion of women, see Codex Theodosianus 1.22.1, which 
prohibits judges from bringing a matron into court because she should be at home 

‘out of consideration for her sex.’ (422) 

That codex states: “If anyone Hisreaitse believes that a materfamilias is to be dragged into 
public, he shall be considered among the most greatest criminals” (qtd. in Grubbs 50). 
The Greek cultural institution of the gynaeceum was strong enough to survive into late 
antiquity and even influence later Roman law when it came to women appearing in public 
court. 

In spite of the continuity of restricting women to the home, the legal status of 
some Greek women was elevated over the course of Roman Empire. As Roman law was 
applied to Greek areas, women were protected by its tenets, which supported female 
property rights. For example, information from the Law of the Twelve Tables, the 
earliest written Roman law, showed that although they could inherit and own property, 
women needed to be under the guardianship of a male. Nevertheless, women had a 
definite decisive role in the relationship: “The conveyable possessions of a woman who is 
under guardianship of male agnates shall not be acquired by prescriptive right unless they 
are transferred by the woman herself with the authorisation of her guardian ...”(95) 
Another early law, credited to Romulus, declared a wife’s property rights: “A woman 


united with her husband by a sacred marriage shall share in all his possessions and in his 
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sacred rites” (qtd. in Lefkowitz & Fant 94). Later, Augustus entitled women who had 
given birth to a certain number of children to control their own finances (Cotterman 363). 
It is hard to determine how quickly the Roman laws began to affect Greek women. In 
order to even take advantage of the law, a woman must be a citizen or a Latina which was 
defined as“a woman possessing Latin rights, halfway between those of aliens and those 
of citizens” (qtd. in Lefkowitz and Fant 360). However, by 212 CE, the Constitutio 
Antoniniana made all the free peoples in the empire true Roman citizens and their wives 
would be eligible for the legal rights accorded them (Jones 4). In spite of this, the 
application of Roman laws was not uniform throughout the empire. Records show that 
Egypt modified its laws. The Egyptian law on female inheritance reads: “If a woman is 
50 years old, she does not inherit; if she is younger and has three children, she inherits; 
but if she is a freedwoman, she inherits if she has four children” (qtd. in Lefkowitz and 
Fant 120). Therefore, it can be deduced that Roman law allowed some women in Greek 
areas to control their own finances and property. This seems like it would have a 
tremendous impact, especially for women who were widowed. Although, in Greco- 
Roman culture widows usually remarried and their inheritance transferred to their new 
husbands. As Rodney Stark notes “...pagan widows faced great social pressure to 
remarry. Augustus even had widows fined if they failed to remarry witht two years” 
(Reconstructing 236). Therefore, while the rights of Greek women were elevated by 


Roman Law, these women did not always benefit completely from the new legal status 
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accorded to them. However, for the women who converted to Christianity things were 


different. 


Early Christianity in the Eastern Empire 

From its origins to the time of its legalization, Christianity offered women new 
opportunities. Women were even provided an opportunity to leave the gynaeceum in the 
Greek world. Daileader surmises that from its inception, women were attracted to the 
new religion in great numbers “because it provided more equal inclusion in a social 
system” than the larger society (4). Indeed, estimates place the early Christian population 
as being well over 60% female (Stark Reconstructing 233-234). However, by the time of 
its legalization in the 4" century, Christianity had converted only about 5% of the 
Empire’s population (Ehrman 250). While these new opportunities did not affect the vast 
majority of ancient women and would not have brought about the demise of the 
gynaeceum, they stretched the ways in which women could leave seclusion and still be 
supported by a community. 

For those women who did convert to Christianity, the set up of early church life 
was especially beneficial. First, the involvement of women in leadership roles was 
greater than in other religions. Ancient Judaism did not have female rabbis or priests. In 
the pagan worlds of Greece and Rome, while female participation was encouraged, the 
priestesses were far fewer in number than their male contemporaries. In Christian circles, 
women figured prominently. For example, in his Epistle to the Romans, Paul addresses 


15 women and 18 men (Stark, Reconstructing 232). The women are described by 
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various titles such as benefactor, patron, deacon or co-worker. These are the same titles 
by which Paul describes the male Christians (Cotter 351-54). In addition, as Christianity 
spread throughout the Roman Empire, it is in the Greek East that the evidence for female 
leaders is strongest, as a survey of ancient manuscripts demonstrates: “Presented here are 
approximately sixty-one Eastern and four Western inscriptions of known women deacons, 
along with forty Eastern and two Western literary references to real women who held the 
office” (Madigen 203). The high number of female leaders in the Eastern Empire seems 
strikingly odd if eastern women are being confined to the home. However, Christianity 
appealed to a wide range of individuals from all socio-economic backgrounds. As the 
Greek gynaeceum only restricted wealthier women, the lower classes had more mobility. 
For example, Lydia of Philippi, one of Paul’s addressees, was a tradeswoman involved in 
the business of selling dye (Cameron 62). If she was moving around publicly, it was 
acceptable as a tradeswoman of the lower classes. However, as Christianity spread 
throughout an urban Greek area, wealthier women converted, either through their spouses 
or a Slave or possibly even by hearing a sermon preached through an open window, as in 
the case of Thekla (see page 38). Did these women leave the gynaeceum behind? | 

Rodney Stark asserts that “people are more willing to adopt a new religion to the 
extent that it retains cultural continuity with conventional religion(s) with which they 
already are familiar” (Christianizing 81). A study of early Christian worship indicates 
that it took place in homes. New Testament writings indicate the operation of house 


churches. Indeed, archeological excavations have shown that later church buildings most 
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likely were constructed on property owned by wealthy Christian who used their 
residences as early churches (Filson 107-108). A more recent study of Greco-Roman 
Christian women also showed their participation in such house churches. The study 
concluded that women’s active and leadership roles in house churches were not 
countercultural to the norms of the prevailing society because they were not “being 
exercised in the public arena” (Cotter 369). Other scholars like King agree: “Such homes 
were a domain in which women played key roles. It is not surprising then, to see women 
taking leadership roles in house churches” (2). Clark reinforces this idea by indicating 
that women often owned the homes where Christians met (1). If Clark is correct, this 
would indicate that the Roman inheritance laws were being applied in Greco-Roman 
areas. The Roman legal status, combined with the nature of early Christian worship 
allowed many women to have an official leadership role in the early church. Their roles 
were not immediately offensive to others and comfortable to those used to being secluded 
because it did not have a public component. 

Christianity did not fit so well into the parent culture in every aspect. There are 
some areas where Christianity diverted from Greco-Roman culture and sometimes these 
changes would have also appealed to homebound women. It has been previously 
mentioned that Greco-Roman culture and law pressured widows to remarry and women 
would have lost control over their inheritance. In Christian communities, the members 
were supported not to remarry. Widowhood or the state of sexual chasteness was highly 


esteemed in the new group. In 1 Corinthians 7:8, Paul writes: “A woman is bound by the 
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law as long as her husband liveth: but if her husband die, she is at liberty. Let her marry 
to whom she will: only in the Lord. But more blessed shall she be, if she so remain, 
according to my counsel” (qtd. in Knight Concerning). Christian women could keep their 
inheritance, minus the Augustinian fine, and still belong to a supportive social and 
religious community. As Stark notes: 

Among Christians, widowhood was highly respected and remarriage was, if 

anything, mildly discouraged. Thus, not only were well-to do Christian widows 

enabled to keep their husband’s estate, the church stood ready to sustain poor 

widows, thus allowing them a choice as to whether or not to remarry. 

(Reconstructing 236) 
The Christian community received benefits from the support of this new role. Many 
operations of the church were being supported by the largess of these widows. As Clark 
says of widows in Constantinople “You can see why churchmen liked women like this 
and why it was very important for the charity operations of the church, which were now 
feeding hundreds, indeed thousands, of poor people, orphans, widows; hospitals needed 
to be built that Christians were organizing” (3). 

Christianity also provided women with another choice that their polytheistic and 

Jewish counterparts could not embrace: the virgin life. In this role Christianity truly 
broke societal rules. There was only one option for pagan women of the gynaeceum and 
that was an arranged marriage. However, Christian women could also choose the chaste 


life. Christians viewed virginity and celibacy in high esteem, even higher than marriage. 
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St. Jerome writes “I do not detract from wedlock when I set virginity before it. No one 
compares a bad thing with a good. Wedded women may congratulate themselves that 
they come next to virgins” (St. Jerome). The impact of this new option was tremendous. 
Women could not only escape from arranged marriages, but from the natural functions of 
motherhood by dedicating themselves to God. This fact that was not lost on St. Jerome 
who cautioned one woman not to remain celibate just to avoid “the drawbacks of 
marriage, such as pregnancy, the crying of infants, the torture caused by a rival, the cares 
of household management and all those fancied blessings which death at last cuts short” 
(St. Jerome). One could argue that trading an arranged marriage for the life of a 
perpetual virgin is not much of a choice. However, having options is a form of power 
(Churchman 40). By having this one additional opportunity, women could potentially 
free themselves from the time and energy devoted to reproduction and child rearing 
functions. According to Spain and Chafetz, these activities in a pre-industrial patriarchy 
keep women away from power in patriarchal societies. With the option to choose a 
lifestyle where the impact from reproductive functions is removed, the female potential to 
gather more power is possible. 

Christian apocryphal writings provided a set of instructions for young women to 
leave their gynaeceum and pagan families behind, while being supported by the Christian 
community. Of course the goal of the early Christians was to gain converts, not promote 
freedom from female seclusion, but it was a side affect of their beliefs. This distinct body 


of Christian literature has been described as such: 
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All of these conversion stories follow a similar literary pattern. Each relates the 
conversion of a woman whose husband, fiancé, lord or father is of relatively high 
social status in a community which an apostle has recently entered. ....the woman 
adopts a sexually continent way of life, which is the principal feature of her 
conversion....... The principal male in the woman’s life invariably opposes her 
new found asceticism, and frequently threatens the woman, the apostle or 
both...the woman does not denounce asceticism .....Ascetic Christianity, in fact 
offered women a new measure of worth which involved a rejection of their 
traditional sociosexual roles. (Kraemer 300-303) 
One of the most famous cases of this type of writing is the Acts of Paul and Thekla. This 
young, aristocratic girl was sitting in her house and heard Paul preach through an open 
window. She was transfixed by his message and left her home and her fiancé to follow 
Paul. Both she and Paul were arrested and Thekla’s own mother wanted her child to be 
burned to death. A series of miracles and adventures occurred leading Thekla on a 
journey of faith, persecution and teaching “whereby many young women were converted” 
(qtd. in Frontline). Thus, women can enter the public domain and be supported by the 
Christian community if they do two things: commit to a chaste lifestyle and preaching. 
Women who chose this path joined a wandering band of converts; entered a spiritual 
marriage; or went to live in alone in a cave or the desert. Thus, Christianity offered 
women some limited options that their pagan counterparts could not access, including a 


way to leave the gynaeceum. While this lifestyle would be one of the ascetic and celibate, 
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it also could be one of persecution and martyrdom. The new option would not be an easy 
choice. This grim reality coupled with the low Christian population (before legalization) 
demonstrate that not many women, including the secluded, would have been affected 
greatly affected by these developments. Nonetheless, a very small opportunity had been 
provided through this new religion that did not previously exist and introduced a new 


lifestyle that was not previously available for women. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
FINDING EVIDENCE OF THE CLASSICAL GYNAECEUM 

There is much evidence that the classical gynaeceum, as presented in this study, 
survived into the Byzantine era and stil] functioned as it had since ancient times with only 
a few modifications. The upper classes, who could afford to do so, continued to seclude 
their women in the home. These women could go out only for approved reasons and 
young maidens were the most sequestered of all. However, in the Byzantine era, Roman 
Law protected the rights of wives to inherit and secluded Christian women had the choice 
between marriage and a chaste life. Despite these changes, the basic features of classical 
seclusion remain. 

John Chrysostom, the archbishop of Constantinople in the fourth century, stated 
that women should only go out to church and if needed for health, to the baths 
(Kalavrezou 146). This resembles the ancient world’s custom of allowing females to 
attend pagan festivals. Byzantine women of the lower classes were in public out of 
necessity. As Laiou states: “Female labor, although present, was despised, and the 
women who performed manual labor for others outside the household considered 
themselves unfortunate and were viewed by others as such” (qtd. in Kalavrezou 31). 
Legal texts discussed the responsibility of a woman if she was abducted “in the 
wilderness” because she should have been at home (30). In the vita of Philaretos the 


Merciful, there is a scene depicted where imperial envoys asked Philaretos to show them 
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his daughters and granddaughters, the saint answered: “My lords, even though we are 
poor, our daughters never leave their room (qtd. in Kazhdan 2).” The connotation is that 
the pious Philaretos practices what the wealthy do in order to protect their daughters’ 
respectability. The vita goes on to elaborate that women relatives were not allowed to eat 
dinner with his grandfather when envoys from Constantinople arrived (Kazhdan 4). This 
is akin to the passage in which a Roman visitor dining in Greek house cajoles his host to 
have his daughters join the dinner (see page 27). In addition, John Kmainiates describes 
the 904 C.E. Arab invasion of a city: “Virgins, he laments, who had never stepped out of 
their household who used to be safely preserved for marriage, were now scurrying 
through public squares” (qtd. in Kazhdan 2). A similar story happened during the 1453 
C.E. Ottoman invasion of Constantinople where young men were bound “together with 
virgins upon whom the sun had never shone” (3). Finally, the 15 century account of 
Florentine Francesco Filelfo, who was married to a Greek woman, said “that noble 
Byzantine matrons never conversed either with strangers or their fellow citizens and 
never left their houses, except in the dark, with covered faces and accompanied by 
servants or relatives” (3). This passage, while demonstrating who was secluded and 
relating how women could leave seclusion, is also quite reminiscent of Davidson’s quote 
of Athenian women never leaving home without a “pressing necessity and a thick cloak .” 
Thus, much general evidence exists to prove the existence of a Byzantine gynaeceum that 


appears to operate much like the ancient Greek construct. 
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The Byzantine evidence, that implies that women were in public and that scholars 
find so perplexing, can be explained through the classical structure, too. For example, a 
10" century hagiographer indicated that many women were on the city streets in a 
reworking of Thekla’s tale (4). Kazhdan interprets the story as demonstrating that 
women were commonplace in public: “Certainly, Symeon was not astonished at a throng 
of women in the streets of a big city” (4). Indeed, if the throng was in a marketplace or 
anywhere the lower classes lived there certainly would not have been any need for 
astonishment. A passage concerning a banquet hosted by Emperor Isaac IT Angelos 
(ruled 1185 to 1195 C.E. and 1203 to 1204 C.E.) is also portrayed as evidence of women 
being outside the home. An entertainer in attendance makes a joke about women who 
were obviously at the event. However, when Kazhdan describes the context of the joke, 
the real situation can be determined: “The basileus asked to be passed some salt. But the 
Greek ‘salt’ sounds exactly like ‘other women’ and the mime Chaliboures immediately 
played on the similarity of the two words. ‘Let us come to know these,’ he exclaimed, 
referring evidently to women who attended the banquet, “and then command others to be 
brought in (Kazhdan 4).” It would not be out of place for prostitutes or concubines to be 
present at such a banquet, especially if the joke is that they want to get to ‘know’ them 
and scholars allow that this may be an acceptable explanation (4). Finally, in the tenth 
century tale of the servant Theodora, who, “in her youth was a maiden slave in a noble 
house in Constantinople. ...the master provided her with a tiny cell located in the 


vestibule of the mansion, not a good place for women’s quarters” (qtd. in Kazhdan 7). In 
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the Greek model, a slave girl would not need to be secluded to a gynaeceum, a room 
anywhere would be appropriate. The writer’s inclusion of the statement concerning good 
women’s quarters is indicative of existence of such rooms and assigning Theodora the 
slave with the right to such quarters represents a religious respect that should have heen 
accorded to a holy woman. As this tale is about a saint, the responsibility for any illicit 
activity or crime committed against her can be transferred to her master because he put 
her in an unsuitable location. 

There are two passages that cannot be so easily explained with the classical 
seclusion model. First, the eighth century account of the killing of Stephen the Younger 
in which “women and children participated” (3) is perplexing. Stephen the Younger was 
dragged through the streets of Constantinople. Without corroborating evidence, it cannot 
be easily assumed that every time a woman is on the streets that she belongs to one of the 
lower classes. The second difficult passage concerns the travel of a certain imperial 
woman, Eudokia, a widow who was engaged in an incestuous affair with her father’s 
cousin, Andronikos Komnenos. The primary sources place the lovers in an embrace 
inside Eudokia’s tent at a battle encampment in 12" century (Magoulias 61). The ancient 
model cannot explain a woman’s presence on the battlefield. 

While the ancient model explains many of the ambiguous passages that have 
plagued scholars, not all the troublesome evidence can fit into this model. However, 
there are other factors, such as the influence of legalized Christianity and the dynastic 


political system, to consider when examining the Byzantine gynaeceum. 
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Legalized Christianity’s Impact on the Gynaeceum 

Since Christianity promoted a virgin lifestyle, encouraged young pagan girls to 
leave their homes and allowed women to serve as deacons, it seems logical that the 
widespread acceptance of the religion might more push women more into the public view. 
It would be easy to theorize that more women would be leaving their traditional lives in 
search of the ascetic life or to become church leaders. However, as soon as the religion 
was legalized, the hierarchy of the Christian church and changes in the Roman Empire 
clamped down on the previous freedoms that early Christianity allowed to women. 

When Constantine legalized Christianity with the Edict of Milan in 313 AD, there 
was no longer a need for Christians to meet secretly in people’s homes. Public houses of 
worship could easily survive without persecution. Christianity still needed to be 
promulgated, but a new church hierarchy that did not include women was quickly 
established. By 364 AD, the Council of Laodicea declared in Cannon 11 that 
“Presbytides, as they are called, or female presidents, are not to be appointed in the 
Church” (qtd. in Knight Laodicea). In the 7" century, the Council of Trullo in Canon 70 
forbad women from speaking during ecclesiastical services, which included any creeds, 


prayers or chants. (Herrin Femina 100). Any official public religious role for women was 


disappearing. King theorizes that as time went on “women’s prominence did not go 
unchallenged. Every variety of ancient Christianity that advocated the legitimacy of 
women’s leadership was eventually declared heretical, and evidence of women’s early 


leadership roles was erased or suppressed” (7). This is because patriarchal societies do 
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not give up traditions easily and the gender roles established in classical times will hold 
in Christian times (Connor 1). 

As in classical times, women were still expected to participate in religious 
activities, although with a Christian focus. Weekly church services were established early 
on and everyone was expected to attend. This can be seen in the 4" century Codex 
Theodosianus: 

On the Lord's day, which is the first day of the week, on Christmas, and on the 

days of Epiphany, Easter, and Pentecost .......... all the thoughts of Christians and 

believers are to be occupied with the worship of God....... let no one doubt that 
our clemency is revered in the highest degree by humankind when the worship of 


the whole world is paid to the might and goodness of God. (qtd. in Halsall Codex) 


While there is no doubt that women attended church in the company of men, it appears 
that churches were segregated by gender. Numerous texts place women in the galleries, 
sometimes called the gynaeceum, separated from the men during the liturgy (Taft 31). 
While Taft does not feel that these were separate quarters for women, it is clear from 
some passages that the women sat apart from the men and planks were used to divide the 
different areas (85). 

Public female participation in Christianity became subject to other dictates. 
Canon 96 of the Council of Trullo dictated that women were to dress and fix their hair 
modestly or be censured (Kalavrezou 235). In addition, a Byzantine homily advised 


women to stay at home and if one had to go out to “cover your head in the streets so that 
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your female beauty become dark” (qtd. in Kalavrezoul45). Women were not permitted 
to visit a church if it was attached to a male monastery. The exceptions to this rule were 
for funerals or the monastery’s feast day celebration and then the females had to be 
relatives of the deceased or founder (Talbot 116). While operating under a different 
religious and political system, this is very reminiscent of the ancient Greek funerary laws. 

As Cohen found among the ancient Greeks, young Byzantine girls faced the most 
restrictions. John Chrysostom wrote in the late fourth century that virgins needed special 
regulations: “It is necessary to keep her away from funerals and night vigils. For he 
knows, the serpent of a thousand ruses knows, how to spread his poison even in laudable 
occupations” (qtd. in Taft 72). In fact, Chrysostom advised wives to stay home and pray 
and let only men attend night vigils (Taft 73). Apparently, there was quite a bit of 
drinking to be done after thése events which led to less than desirable behavior. In 
addition, Chrysostom states other reasons to restrict women’s movement and segregate 
them at church: 

Many enter (the church) to gape at the beauty of the women....What are 
you doing, man? Do you curiously look for female beauty, and not shudder at 
insulting in this way the temple of God?....Indeed, you ought to have an interior 
wall to separate you from the women, but since you don’t want to, our fathers 
thought it necessary to wall you off with these boards. (qtd. in Taft 85) 


However, these limitations may have been only advisable for the elite women, as one 
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middle class saint is recorded as having a different experience in attending church. St. 
Thomais of Lesbos spent her married life in 10" century Constantinople and she: 

...constantly visited the divine churches and most frequently attended (services at 

churches) where all-night hymnody to God was being performed. She used to go 

regularly to the most divine church at Blachernai, and would walk the whole way 
at night sending forth hymns of supplication to God and entreating his all-pure 

Mother. (qtd. in Taft 74) 

This is in contrast to a noble woman, St. Mary the Younger, who “lost a certain amount 
of her freedom upon moving from a town to a city: while living in a small town, she had 
daily traveled to a local church to pray, but upon moving to the city, prayed at home” 
(Kalavrezou 161). This behavior fits the model of the ancient gynaeceum as urban, dipeer 
class phenomenon. The saint is recorded as not going to daily liturgy to avoid coming 
“imto the sight of one and all, native and foreign” (161). Obviously being seen daily in 
the streets was not appropriate for an urban elite woman. Again, although the religion 
and time periods are different, the gender segregation and urban nature of seclusion 
appear both in classical Greece and the Byzantine Empire. 

Nonetheless, Christianity provided a few more opportunities for Byzantine noble 
women to leave home than paganism. For example, women, mostly the elite and imperial 
women who could afford it, traveled in groups on pilgrimages (Connor 32). North Africa, 
Egypt, Jerusalem and Constantinople were all destinations for pilgrims. Many places 


welcomed and protected the pilgrims with escorts, but on occasion women were 
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discouraged from holy travel. One noble woman’s visit to a holy man was greeted with 
the following: “Then the old man said to her: ‘Have you not heard tell of my way of life? 
It ought to be respected. How dare you make such a journey? Do you not realise you are 
a woman and cannot just go anywhere’?......I pray to God to remove remembrance of you 
from my heart” (qtd. in Connor 34). This new opportunity took women out of the 
gynaeceum but it was not a universally accepted practice. 

Eastern Christian women also developed the practice of venerating icons. Icons 
could be venerated in the home and Herrin believes this added to its popularity among 
elite women (Imperial 4). However, there are public consequences to icon veneration. 
Trips outside the home could be made to churches with particular icons. Although icon 
veneration was not without controversy, it eventually became an accepted practice in the 
Eastern Church. Icons, especially those of the Virgin, became very important to 
Constantinople because by the fifth century Mary was the city’s protector. Many times 
throughout history, icons of the Virgin were brought out and paraded around 
Constantinople as protection. As devotion to these practices was highly connected to the 
safety of the empire, veneration could be considered a valuable spiritual commodity to 
which women were closely linked. Icons could also help with other issues such as 
infertility and illness. 

Byzantine women could still choose the celibate life and dedicate themselves to 
God, again, an option not available to pagan women. However, the women were no 


longer allowed to live singularly in the desert or wander about in groups of traveling 
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women. Regulations were legislated that restricted the movement of such female 
cenobites. Separate monastic communities were formed for both men and women. For 
women these communities became another form of the sagen’ “Nuns were 
cloistered for life and could go out of their convent only in extraordinary circumstances, 
for instance if a parent was sick or dying” (Talbot 119). When these outings were 
undertaken, usually the nun was joined by elderly sisters. As their religious needs were 
met within the convent walls, nuns did not even have to leave to go to church like other 
women. Priests would enter the convent to hear confessions and celebrate the mass. 
Doctors were brought in if a nun took ill. Many institutions had rules governing who 
these interlopers could be, for example, eunuchs or elderly married men in the above 
professions were the only ones allowed to enter the space (121-126). So when scholars 
suggest that the convent offered early Byzantine women freedom from seclusion, this is 
not completely correct. It does free women from reproductive and wifely obligations, but 
they are secluded like other elite females. In fact, a convent became an even more 
restrictive gynaeceum than the home environment as religious needs were met within the 
walls. Intentional or not, this structure made sure that women who were freed from 
reproductive activities had no way of amassing any type of public power. 

As in icon veneration, society benefited greatly from the existence of convents. 
They served as places to inter female convicts and criminally insane women (Archer 193). 
For indigent or orphaned women, joining a convent provided community, shelter, and 


food as well as a legitimate existence. It was an alternate to the other options of 
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prostitution or the entertainment industry (Kalavrezou 139). Nunneries also provided 
appropriate places for widows to retire. Some scholars show that the men of the upper 
classes now had a place to put bothersome womenfolk. For example, St. Anthony of the 
Desert put his sister into a convent before heading out for a life of asceticism in the 
wilderness (Archer 184-185). Rulers could seclude their sisters or predecessor’s widows 
in convents, so that there would be no offspring or new spouses that might be competition 
for a new emperor (Connor 172). While nuns could also become powerful abbesses 
administering convents; their power stopped at the souvent walls. Despite the 
seclusionary nature of the female monasteries, they served an important role in securing 
the physical well being of many women and also helped society. However, it is clear that 
the women who chose the chaste life and left the gynaeceum behind in early eastern 
Christianity were now transferred to a new Christian version of the gynaeceum. The 


allowance to live this way also provided Byzantine society with many social benefits. 


Byzantine Dynastic Rule and Female Seclusion 
Although Christian religious life was not providing church leadership 
opportunities for women anymore, secular political roles for women were being 
established. Ironically enough, these political roles were strengthened in their legitimacy 
by the religious practices of Christian women. When Constantine established 
Constantinople as the Eastern capital of the Roman Empire, there was an immediate rise 
in women’s political power. Constantinople’s art, culture and politics, promulgated what 


Judith Herrin calls the Byzantine “imperial feminine” (Imperial 3). This is defined as “a 
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rich vein of traditions, images and customs, which all manifest a relationship of women 
with authority and power” (5). The traditions began with Helena (c.250-c330), 
Constantine’s mother who traveled throughout the Holy Land acquiring relics for the 
empire. Helena was also given access to the Empire’s treasury in order to complete her 
acquisitions. Constantinople was adorned with statues of Helena, either depicted alone or 
with her son and the true cross (7). Many imperial women who followed Helena 
experienced great power and prestige. There was Pulcheria (c.399-c.453), the daughter 
of Emperor Arcadius, who was the real power behind her brother Theodosius II’s reign. 
Theodora (c.500-c.548), who rose from humble beginnings as an entertainer, became the 
wife of Justinian I and influenced her husband’s law code. The icondule Irene deposed . 
her son and ruled as emperor herself. There was another Theodora II (the wife of 
Theophilus), who also ruled as emperor from 842-855, and helped bring a definitive end 
to the iconoclastic controversy. These are but a few of the women who had gained 
political power during the Byzantine era. Many went on pilgrimages, built churches, 
solved disputes, collected relics, and greatly influenced the empire. 

Much of the women’s power logically stemmed from their close relationships 
with imperial power. Women associated with this class of men naturally raised their 
social status and access to power. Elizabeth Carney found this to be the case in the 
Hellenistic world with the Macedonian kings. However, the Macedonian queens could 
not rival the power of the Byzantine empresses, who on two occasions ruled the empire 


absolutely. The monogamous nature of Byzantine royalty meant fewer issues 
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surrounding who would inherit the throne and the empresses played a much more 
important role in conferring legitimate succession. Byzantine women not only played a 
role by giving birth to new emperors, but they could infer power through a marriage, too. 
For example, the empress Pulcheria, who had dedicated her life to chastity, entered into 

-what is described as a chaste marriage with the general Marcian so as to legitimize his 
claim to the throne. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to being a part of dynastic rule, these 
women all closely allied themselves to the promulgation of Christianity. Many of the 
most prominent empresses gained their public stature through a combination of their 
imperial status and religious devotion. The women mentioned above were eventually 
made saints. Pulcheria as the daughter of an emperor, chose the virgin life. Without a 
husband's or a childs claim to promote, she became the power behind her brother's reign. 
She lived from 399 to 453, during which time the veneration of Mary was becoming a 
fast growing popular cult in Byzantium. At the Council of Ephesos in 431, Mary was 
given the title“Theotokos’or the bearer of God (Herrin Imperial 12-13). Pulcheria tried to 
use devotion to“Theotokos’ to create a direct association with Mary in order to amass 
more power. For example, she entered the sanctuary to receive Communion, a practice 
reserved for male emperors, Nestorius stopped her and said,“This place should not be 
trodden on except by the priests?’ She replied“Why? Have I not given birth to God?’ (qtd. 


in Taft 70). 
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Empresses Irene and Theodora II (Theophilus wife) both became regents for their 
minor sons. They both came to power during the time of the Iconoclastic controversy. 
Both women believed in the practice of the veneration of icons. This also happened to be 
the stance of the church. Irene was able to convene an ecumenical council with full papal 
approval on this topic and temporarily squelch the forces of iconoclasm. Theodora was 
able to put an end to the controversy for good during her reign. It appears that a 
combination of the imperial dynasty, religious crisis and involvement in orthodox 
activities created opportunities for these women to amass political power. 

It is not surprising that imperial women gained so much power with their 
proximity to imperial men, the ability to spawn the next emperor, or access to the royal 
coffers for religious patronage. What is surprising is Kazhdan’s emphatic declaration that 
‘ft goes without saying that Byzantine empresses ski their private chambers that were 
well guarded and off-limits to strangers. How could the women wield such power if they 
were secluded? Spain's study can help explain this phenomenon. She finds that“gendered 
spaces may even empower women by allowing them to develop their own rituals by 
enabling them to develop leadership skills independently from meri’(140). Spain goes on 
to relate that seclusion by choice, not by custom or law facilitates this power. The ability 
for imperial women to scheme behind closed doors, having isolated access to court 
eunuchs surely enhanced their power. It is clear that these women could leave the palace 
for church attendance, official ceremonies pilgrimages and state functions. There is some 


opportunity for the imperial women to leave the gynaeceum, but as always female public 
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movement is still restricted. Heintz reports: “Although they had a certain amount of 
freedom, these women were held to very much the same standards as average women in 
Byzantine society: modesty, piety, and self-control were traits of an ideal womani’ (qtd. in 
Kalavrezou 139). Many times when it was felt that imperial women had overstepped 
their place, they were censured (161). Thus, the life of imperial women was one of 
limited opportunity to engage in activities that would allow one certain temporary 
freedom and power, despite the society's seclusion of upper class women. It is the ability 
to access power and to be seen in public that makes it appear that elite women had more 


public freedoms. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CONCLUSION: RESOLVING ALL THE AMBIGUITIES 


One area where it is difficult to find proof for the Byzantine gynaeceum is in 
material remains. There is only one strong report of a Byzantine gynaeceum in the 
archeological record. Excavations of 6" century Byzantine Carthage have uncovered 
sitiat archeologists consider the imperial gynaeceum (Morrisson and Sodini). However, 
the lack of further archeological evidence is not an insurmountable problem. First, there 
are not many reports available for Byzantine homes. Kazhdan found that Ottoman 
harems did not leave behind physical remains of their functions either. This brings up a 
major issue when looking for physical evidence of the gynaeceum, in any time period, as 
it is very hard to identify strictly women’s spaces in material remains. Morris states: 
“Attributing gender to excavated space is almost impossible...every case study shows 
that we can only interpret houses in the context of a broader symbolic system” (309-311). 
Morris says that one needs to use archeological data in connection with written evidence. 
In the case of Ancient Greece, Morris finds that some houses in the classical age show 
changes from the archaic age that could “ suggest that the ideas about gendered space that 
we see in Hesiod and classical Athens began to take shape in the late eighth century ” 
(309). Structures with a courtyard and interior rooms characterize the traditional physical 
remains of the classical gynaeceum. However, written sane can demonstrate that not 


all classical houses that practiced female seclusion would have had the more elaborate 
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gynaeceum. The previously presented court testimony, written by Lysias, is a good 
example of this: “ I have a small house which is divided into two -- the men's quarters 
and the women's -- each having the same space, the women upstairs and the men 
downstairs” (qtd in Lefkowitz & Fant 67). Some homes merely had rooms marked off 
for women that would be very difficult to identify from remains. In addition, an 
archeological survey of Greek houses up into the Roman era shows that by the end of the 
classical age, the large gynaeceum is no longer present in the record. In fact, identifiable 
remains disappear by the Hellenistic period (Allison Chapter 4). Despite this, the 
primary evidence shows that women were still secluded in this era. Morris notes that 
large houses are expensive to build. The changing economic times of the Hellenistic 
period may have affected the construction of large courtyard houses just as more women 
had to leave the protection of their homes to work in public. This does not mean the 
practice disappeared. Rather it still existed for those who could afford to keep their 
women at home, secluded in some manner. Thus, one would not expect to find blatant 
archaeological evidence concerning a woman’s space in Byzantium, except in some 
imperial fashion. The lack of material remains for the Byzantine gynaeceum does not 
prove it did not exist. 

Next, the two historical passages, that were difficult to explain under the ancient 
model, can be re-examined with the knowledge that Byzantine female ssasionvies 
affected by Christianity and imperial dynastic rule. The eighth century killing of Stephen 


the Younger demonstrated that “ women and children participated ” in the event that 
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occurred in the streets of Constantinople. While it cannot be easily assumed that every 
time a woman is on the streets that she belongs to one of the lower classes, this situation 
would imply that the lower classes were involved. Stephen was an iconodule and in a 
2003 study, Elizabeth Gittings has shown that noble women were staunch supporters of 
icon veneration (Kalavrezou 67-74). Noble women would not be likely involved in 
killing Stephen, rather they would have supported his views, so they are probably not 
being described in this passage. 

The second difficult passage concerns the nonreligious travel of a certain imperial 
woman. Eudokia was a widow engaging in an incestuous affair with her father’s cousin, 
Andronikos Komnenos. The primary sources place the lovers in an embrace inside 
Eudokia’s tent at a battle encampment in 12™ century (Magoulias 61). Scholars find this 
information “striking” considering upper class women were supposed to be restricted to 
their “ quarters of seclusion” (Kazhdan 6). It has been previously demonstrated that 
imperial females often traveled for pilgrimage and there is one other example of an 
imperial woman traveling to a battle encampment. Irene Doukania traveled with her 
husband, the emperor, in the very early part of the 12" century. Irene’s travels were not 
necessarily a socially accepted custom as her daughter spent some time in her Alexiad 
explaining why her mother had good reason to be out in of the palace. Anna Komnena 
wrote that her mother needed to take care of her father’s physical ailments and to be a 
trusted lookout for any conspiracy plots against the emperor. Anna states: ““ These were 


the reasons that thrust aside her natural reserve and gave her courage to face the eyes of 
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men..... I have written these words for the edification of those who delight in scoffing 
and raillery, for they bring to judgment the guiltless... and they belittle noble deeds, 
subjecting the blameless to reproach ” (qtd. in Sewter 374-76). Since Irene’s forays out 
in public, indeed into battle, were not covered by the usual accepted reasons, Anna had to 
prove that her mother had legitimate reasons to follow him. There are no such reasons 
readily available for Eudokia to follow Andronikos to the battlefield, only an illicit affair. 
Why is she able to go? First, she does not go alone nor share a tent with her lover. She 
travels with handmaidens and has a tent of her own (Magoulias 60). From the historical 
accounts, it is suggested that Eudokia’s family wanted to catch Andronikos in the act and 
kill him for his disgraceful behavior. This is almost accomplished, but, in a daring 
moment, Eudokia slashes a hole in the back of her tent so he can escape. It could be 
entirely possible that Eudokia was allowed to follow Andronikos just so this plot could be 
realized. Even Eudokia is aware of the plot and warns her lover of impending doom 
(Magoulias 60). She even suggests Andronikos disguise himself as a female servant to 
escape her tent. Clearly the tent is designated as a female-only space for this journey. 
While Eudokia’s behavior appears to be atypical, it must be noted that travel was not 
unknown for imperial women and she certainly followed protocol by traveling in her own 
tent with an entourage. It is not impossible that the sources do not record the appropriate 
reason for Eudokia’s travel because, unlike Irene, she did not have anyone defending her 
reputation. Eudokia was known to be involved in an extra-marital, incestuous 


relationship and therefore, no one felt the need to protect her respectability. Imperial 
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women may well have been able to choose seclusion to some degree. The gynaeceum 
model has demonstrated that women, who want a higher social status or greater respect, 
will follow the norms of seclusion. A 12" century female engaging in an incestuous 
affair might not be completely concerned with respectability, although her style of travel 
shows some attempts to conform. Without further evidence, this passage does remain 
slightly ambiguous, but it is not impossible to fit it within the Byzantine gynaeceum 
model. 

It must be noted that this is around the time that Laiou denotes as the gynaeceum 
as waning in existence only to make a comeback in the later centuries of the empire. She 
finds that the 11" century history of Attaleiates contains“ the last (evidence) to show the 
gynaeceum as part of social reality” (qtd. in Kazhdan 4). A later twelfth century 
comment by Eustathios of Thessalonike is considered to be an archaism (Kazhdan 4). 
However, Laiou does allow that the testimony of Florentine Filelfo may be describing the 
existence of the gynaeceum in the 15" century when she says“‘he may have been 
describing a new reality’ (qtd. in Kazhdan 4). Indeed, even the passage from the Alexiad 
could certainly be used as evidence for such a decline in the practice of seclusion, but 
viewing it within the framework of the gynaeceum model does allow for alternative 
interpretations. Anna goes to such great lengths to defend her mothers actions, 
something she would not need to do if the gynaeceum had fallen into disuse. 

The situation of the 11" and 12" centuries may be similar to what happened in the 


Hellenistic period. Some scholars also see evidence that women had greater freedom in 
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that time. Using the constructed model of the gynaeceum, it became obvious that the 
working class had grown leaving larger numbers of women in the public sphere. The 
Hellenistic period also demonstrated how dynastic rule elevates imperial women to more 
powerful roles while still restricting them to the court. The early Byzantine era also 
illustrated this with the rise of dynastic rule and the prominence of female leaders. 
However, Byzantine society underwent changes from the 1 1" into the 12 centuries, as it 
became a medieval state. There was a rise in aristocracy and a concern for lineage, but, 
there was also an increase in adulterous liaisons, court intrigue and political turmoil that 
affected the ruling elite (Kazhdan and Epstein 99-104). Such changes could distort the 
appearance of the gynaeceum in the historical record. An 1 1" century writer noted that 
instability in leadership led to the Empresses Zoe and Theodord’s rule in 1042, while still 
confirming the existence of the gynaeceum: 

So the Empire passed into the hands of the two sisters, and for the first time in our 
lives we saw the transformation of a gynaeconitis into an emperor's council 
chamber. What is more, both the civilian population and the military caste were 
working in harmony under empresses, and more obedient to them than to any 
proud overlord issuing arrogant orders. In fact, I doubt if any other family was 
ever so favoured by God as theirs was -- a surprising thing, when one reflects on 
the unlawful manner in which the family fortune was, so to speak, rooted and 


planted in the ground, with murder and bloodshed. (Psellos 76) 
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What of the obvious education of women in this time period, evidenced by the 


writing of the Alexiad by Anna Komnena? The Hellenistic era had its share of female 


poets and philosophers, but yet they wrote from within the confines of the gynaeceum. 
We know that Anna herself stayed in the gynaeceum: “What my physical appearance 
was I cannot say, that the attendants of the women's apartments can describe and tell at 
length” (Komnena 38). Elite Byzantine women may have had more public ventures than 
classical women, but their achievements, such as Anna’s writing of the Alexiad, were 
probably still constructed from the seclusion of their own rooms. It must also be noted 
that Anna and her mother were both sent to the seclusion of a convent when Anna’s 
brother became emperor and found them to be a threat to his power. This indicates that 
even in this time period the proper place to keep women was in some form of gynaeceum. 
Rather than theorizing that this practice fell into disuse after seventeen hundred years 
only to be resumed two centuries later, it might make sense to see continuity lying 
underneath the seemingly contradictory evidence. 

When Kazhdan writes “ ...our sources are ambivalent: on the one hand, we hear 
that women were confined within the women’s quarters and, on the other, they moved 
freely, participated in economic activities, attended banquets. How can such a dichotomy 
be resolved ” (4)? The answer is that Byzantine upper class women were secluded to the 
home to protect property inheritance by guaranteeing the legitimacy of offspring, just as 
had been done since ancient times. Society equated her modesty with her social status, 


providing an impetus for her to remain secluded. Lower class females moved in the 
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public sphere out of necessity to earn a living and all women were allowed to be in public 
for a good reason. Religious activities such as church attendance, pilgrimages, icon visits 
and funerals were the most widely accepted female public behaviors. However, church 
and state laws regulated these public movements, so that true public freedom was not a 
reality for elite Byzantine women. This situation is very similar to the Ancient Greek 
model of female seclusion. However, Byzantium had a different political and religious 
system that slightly altered female seclusion. With dynastic rule, imperial women, 
because of their close proximity to treasuries and emperors, were able to access power in 
more formidable ways than under Greek democracy. This is evident in the prominence 
of female Hellenistic queens and the Byzantine empresses. However, no official sanction 
declared it legal for a woman to rule on her own or allowed her to be an heir to the throne. 
The circumstances of the times only led to the possibility of female rule, not a guarantee. 
Imperial women who closely allied themselves to orthodox religion found their avenues 
to power increased. For other secluded women, Christianity allowed females to choose 
freedom from marriage and motherhood through the chaste life. However, if that path 
was chosen one lived an even more secluded life. Kazhdan wrote that “it is still to be 
proven that Byzantine women lived in a harem and were abused at every step as one 
would expect in a paradigmatic (but not real) ‘patriarcha? and ‘military society’(17). He 
is right, Byzantine women did not live in a harem, but the gyneaceum existed in 
Byzantine times, much in the way it did in classical times. Roman law, Christianity and 


the dynastic political rule altered the original institution enough so that its manifestation 
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in the historical record is skewed. This conclusion is evident when a continuous history 


of the gynaeceum is constructed. 
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